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Angola and the River Congo, 
(Continued from page 250.) 

leal by Poison—The natives of Angola 
ute to witchcraft almost all calamities 
vefal them, for which they have no other 
3 of accounting. Connected with this 
stitious tendency, is the use of an ordeal 
-“Casca,” in which they piace great con- 
ie, and to which those accused of any 
| often resort to prove their innocence. 


his extremely curious and interesting 
. is by poison, which is prepared from 
ick, hard bark of a large tree, the Ery- 
leum Guineense (Oliver, ‘Flora of Tropi- 
frica,’ ii. 320.) Dr. Brunton has ex- 
d the properties of this bark, and finds 
‘t possesses a very remarkable action. 
powder, when inhaled, causes violent 
ng ; the aqueous extract, when injected 
| the skin of animals, causes vomiting, 
as a remarkable effect upon the vagus 
-which it first irritates and then para- 
| The irritation of this nerve makes the 
ibeat slowly. (Fuller details may be 
‘in the ‘Proceedings of the Royal So. 
or this year.) Itis called ‘casca’ by 
tives, and I obtained a specimen at 
», Which was brought to me concealed 
s, by a half-witted water-carrier in my 
», and he procured it for me only after 
mising him that I would not.tell any 
e said it was from a tree growing 
ialf a day’s journey off, but I could not 
m to take me to it. The other blacks 
all knowledge of it, and said it was 
' for any one to have it in his possession. 
) occasions afterwards, I obtained some 
specimens from natives of Cabinda, 
ithe tree is said to be abundant, and 
tives very fond of referring all their 
is and accusations to its decision. 
ica’ is prepared by the bark being 
on a stone to a fine powder, and mixed 
pout half a pint of cold water, a piece 
wo inches square being said to bea 
It either’acts as an emetic or as a pur- 
should the former effect take place, 
used is declared innocent, if the latter, 
once considered guilty, and either al- 
0 die of the poison, which is said to be 
n its action, or immediately attacked 
icks and clubs, his head cut off and his 
irnt. 
xe natives I inquired of agreed in their 


poisoned by this bark; his limbs are first 
affected and he loses all power over them, 
falls to the ground, and dies quickly ; without 
much apparent suffering. 

It is said to be in the power of the ‘fetish’ 
man to prepare the ‘ casca’ mixture in such a 
manner as to determine which of the effects 
mentioned shall be produced ; in case of a dis- 
pute, both parties drink it, and according as 
he allows the mixture to settle, and gives one 
the clear liquid and the other the dregs, so 
does it produce vomiting in the former, and 
acts as a purgative in the latter case. I have 
very little doubt that as the ‘fetish’ man is 
bribed or not, so he’ can and does prepare it. 

The Portuguese in Angola strictly prohibit 
the use of ‘casca,’ and severely punish any 
natives concerned in a trial by this bark, but 
it is nevertheless practised in secret every- 
where. 

The occasion of the test is one of great ex- 
citement, and is accompanied by much cruelty. 
In some tribes the accused, after drinking the 
potion, has to stoop and pass under half-a- 
dozen low arches made by bending switches 
and sticking both ends into the ground; 
should he fall down in passing under any of 
the arches, that circumstance alone is suffi- 
cient to prove him guilty, without waiting for 
the purgative effect to be produced. 

Before the trial the accused is confined in a 
hut, closely guarded, and the night before it 
is surrounded by all the women and children 
of the neighboring towns, dancing and sing- 
ing to the horrid din of their drums and rat- 
tles. On the occasion of the ordeal the men 
are all armed with knives, machetts, and 
sticks, and the moment the poor man stum- 
bles in going under one of the switches, he is 
instantly set upon by the howling multitude 
and beaten to death, and cut and hacked to 
pieces in a few minutes. I was at Mangue 
Grande on one occasion when a big dance was 
going on the night before a poor wretch was 
to take ‘casca.’ I went to the town with 
some of the traders at that place, and we 
offered to ransom him, but to no purpose; 
nothing, they said, could save him from the 
trial. I learnt, however, that he passed it 
successfully, but I think I never heard such a 
hideous yelling as the 400 or 500 women and 
children were making round the hut, almost 
all with their faces and bodies painted red and 
white, dancing in a perfect cloud of dust, and 
the whole scene illaminated by blazing fires 
of dry grass under a starlit summer sky. 

The most insignificant and extraordinary 
circumstances are made the subject of accusa- 
tions of witchcraft, and entail the usual pen- 
alties. 

I was at Ambrizzette when three Cabinda 
women had been to the river with their pots 
for water; all three were filling them from 
the stream together, when the middle one 
was snapped up by an alligator, and instantly 
carried away under the surface of the water, 


ion of the effect produced on a person|and of course devoured. The relatives of the 


poor woman at once accused the other two of 
bewitching her, and causing the alligator to 
take her out of their midst! When I remon- 
strated with them, and attempted to show 
them the utter absurdity of the charge, their 
answer was, ‘Why did not the alligator take 
one of the end ones then, and not the one in 
the middle?’ and out of this idea it was im- 
possible to move them, and the poor women 
were both to take ‘casca.’ I never heard the 
result, but most likely one or both were either 
killed or passed into slavery. 

At a place near the mountain range of 
Pungo Andongo, about 159 miles inland of 
Loanda, I was once the amused spectator at 
a curious trial of a man for bewitching the 
spirit of his dead wife. Her sister, it ap- 
peared, suffered from violent headaches, and 
sleepless nights, which were said to be caused 
by the wife’s spirit being unable to rest, on 
account of the widower being a wizard, A 
large circle of spectators was formed round 
the sick sister, who was squatting on the 
ground ; a fetish man was beating adrum, and 
singing, or rather droning, some incantation ; 
after a little while, the woman began to give 
short yelps, and to close her eyes, and on 
being interrogated by the fetish man, said 
the spirit of her sister bad spoken to her, and 
that she could not rest until her husband had 
made restitution of her two goats and her 
baskets, &¢., which he had appropriated, and 
which she had desired should be given 'to her 
sister. The man instantly rose, and brought 
the goats, baskets, clothes, &c., and laid them 
before his sister-in-law, and the trial was over. 
If he had denied the accusation, he would in- 
evitably have had to take ‘ casca.’ 

Insensibility to Wounds.—The manner in 
which negroes receive most severe wounds, 
with apparently little pain and absence of 
nervous shock, is most extraordinary. I have 
often been told of this by the Portuguese sur- 
geons, who remark the absence of shock to 
the system with which negroes undergo am- 
putations and other severe operations (with- 
out chloroform), which are attended by so 
much danger to the white race. I was stay- 
ing at Ambrizzette when a man came there 
with his right hand blown to a mass of shreds, 
from the explosion of a gun-barrel ; he was ac- 
companied by his relatives, who took him to 
the different factories to beg the white men 
to cut off the hanging shreds of flesh and dress 
theinjured part. All refused to attend to the 
man, till a Frenchman gave them a sharp 
razor, arnica, and balsam, and some bandages, 
and made them go out of the house and en- 
closure to operate on the sufferer themselves, 
away from the factories; which they did. 
About an hour after L was passing a group of 
natives sitting round a fire, and amongst them 
was the wounded .man laughing and joking 
quite at his ease, and with his left hand roast- 
ing ground-nuts with the rest, as if nothing 
had happened to him. 

The reason the white men refused to help 
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exhibited in Europe, humbled and tamed 
they are by confinement and the cold and 
ip of the climate. 

‘he chief resorts of the leopard are moun- 
ous districts, where rock is piled on rock 
rightful confusion, leaving between them 
ires and caverns, more or less spacious. 
s also met with in dense brakes and tan- 
l coverts, where, if hard pressed by the 
ter, it almost invariably takes refuge in 
ee, should one be at hand; and if this be 
‘e and umbrageous, it is not without diffi- 
y the animal is discovered, it having a 
vellous faculty of concealing itself behind 
e knotty branch, or at the junction of the 
er limbs with the trunk. Under such 
mstances, moreover, it requires a prac- 
1 eye and a steady hand to bring it down 
, as, if merely wounded, the chances are 
man and dogs will fare badly. Never- 
ess, this is the easiest and safest way of 
ng the leopard. 

8 food is very various; indeed, hardly 
thing comes amiss to its voracious appe- 
and blood-thirsty nature; and, what is 
se, it wantonly slays far more than it 
consume, and thus becomes doubly de- 
ctive, so to say. It attacks indiscrimi- 
ly birds, the rock-rabbit (Hyrax Capen- 
‘monkeys, baboons, dogs (of the latter of 
h it is said to be specially fond), if they 
ein its way, antelopes, sheep, goats, and 
ngcattle. It issaid, indeed, that it causes 
natives and colonists more damage than 
the lion and other beasts of prey put 
her. It also preys upon the ostrich, 
ng whom, from that bird’s want of hear- 
and smell, it commits great ravages. In- 
, Lam inclined to believe that, of the large 
ber annually destroyed in Damaraland 
adjacent parts, whether by man or other- 
two-thirds may be fairly charged to the 
ard’s account. I draw this inference, be- 
e ont of the ostrich feathers brought to 
yy the natives for the purpose of barter, 
of them as has been plucked from birds 
d by the leopard were readily distinguish- 
om those of birds shot by the hunter or 
ured in gins and pitfalls, by their jagged, 
zled, and sawed look, occasioned by the 
. of the creature in question. 

cording to Methuen, even the “ fretful” 
upine is not safe from the attacks of the 
rd, for after describing the death of one 
e last-named animals, he says, “Itisa 
us fact that on skinning it we found sey- 
bits of porcupine quills, upward of two 
sin length, embedded in the flesh, with 
) attendant suppuration.” 

sewhere, the same author, after telling 
at certain animals and birds have a pro- 
ty to lay in a supply of provisions for 
nergency, goes on to say, ‘‘ The Hotten- 
led us to the water near our camp, and 
ed us a singular phenomenon in the shape 
leopard’s larder,’ in which some savory 
Is of flesh were stored away in the forks 
large olive tree, at about ten feet from 
ound, and carefully concealed by some 
3, the leaves of which were just shrivel- 


with the lion, the leopard always sur- 
sits prey, either by stealing upon it cat- 
om, or from anambush. Asa rule, it fixes 
ngs in the neck of the victim, and with 
fatal accuracy that marks of one or both 
em are usually found on or about the 


mals thus seized escape with life. Neverthe- 
less, although its strength is very consider- 
able, it might be matched by a powerful dog 
were it not for its surprising agility. The 
extent of its bound when endeavoring to es- 
cape from an enemy, whether it be from a 
height or the ground, is at times almost be- 
yond credence. Indeed, I myself was, on a 
certain occasion. an eye-witness to its wonder- 
ful powers in this way; it was under these 
circumstances: One evening, a little before 
sunset, while I was still suffering from the 
effects of fever, all my dogs suddenly began 
to give chase to some animal, which the dis- 
tance did not enable us to distinguish. To 
judge, however, from the rapid alternating 
attacks and retreats of the pursuers, they 
evidently had a formidable antagonist before 
them. 1 was too weak to keep quite up with 
them, but my curiosity was so great that I 
almost did so. They were, I conjectured, 
from their steady, unbroken, deep bay, close 
upon the haunches of the enemy, yet I could 
not distinctly see either the dogs or the object 
of their pursuit; when all at once a magnifi- 
cent leopard sprang right before me, from 
the topmost branches of a tall acacia, clear- 
‘ing, with a single bound, all his fierce assail- 
ants. I was so astounded at the magnitude 
of the leap—of which, without having seen 
it, a person can hardly form a notion—that, 
looking first at the tree and then at the place 
onwhich the beautiful animal alighted, I could 
hardly withdraw my eyes from the spot. Had 
the dogs been equally fascinated as myself 
with the fierce muscular action of the comely 
creature, they would certainly have lost their 
prey ; but rage alone animated them, and be- 
fore the panther had proceeded one hundred 
yards, they had overtaken and pulled him to 
the ground, when they fell on him with such 
ferocity that by the time I reached the scene 
of conflict, the poor brute gave no other signs 
of life than a quivering of the limhg. 

Its disposition is fierce, cruel and vindictive, 
and it has the reputation of being desperately 
courageous. Speaking generally, however, 
excepting in self-defence, or when wounded, 
the leopard will not attack people; though it 
does happen at times that when they approach 
too near to its hiding-place it will, without 
the slightest provocation, make an onset on 
the intruder. 

Numerous instances of hairbreadth escapes 
from the leopard are also on record, among 
which that of Moffat the missionary is, per- 
haps, not the least remarkable, the rather as, 
in the avoidance of the threatened danger, he 
incurred another of even a more perilous na- 


the frying-pan into the fire.” 

“Tn one of my early journeys,” he writes, 
“T had an escape from an African tiger and 
a serpent, no less providential. I had left the 
wagons, and wandered to a distance among 


game. I had a double-barred gun on my 
shoulder, which was loaded with a ball and 
small shot. An antelope passed, at which I 
fired, and slowly followed the course it took. 
After advancing a short distance, I saw a tiger 


a tree, behind which its long, spotted body 
was concealed, twisting and turning its tail 
like a cat just going to spring on its prey. 


This, I knew, was a critical moment. I mov- 
ed about as if in search of something on the 


After getting, as I thought, a suitable distance 
to turn my back, I moved somewhat more 
quickly ; but in my anxiety to escape what 
was behind, I did not see what was before me, 
until startled by treading on a large cobra- 
da-capello serpent asleep on the grass. It 
instantly twisted its body round my leg, on 
which I had nothing but a pair of thin trou- 
sers, when I leaped from the spot, dragging 
the enraged and venomous reptile after me, 
and while in the act of throwing itself into a 
position to bite, I, without turning round, 
threw my piece over my shoulder and shot 


it. Taking it by the tail, I brought it to my 
people in the wagons, who, on examing the 


bag of poison, asserted that, had the creature 
bitten me, I could never have reached the 
wagon. The serpent was six feet long.” 

The temerity of the leopard is sometimes 
almost incredible. I remember an instance 
in point which occurred during my stay at 
Otjimbingue. A Damara who was herding 
my cattle came one morning to tell me that 
a leopard had entered one of the huts on his 
werft, occupied by a young woman, during 
the night, and there remained till daylight. 
On finding herself thus unexpectedly visited 
—the man went on tosay—she gave thealarm, 
and on hearing the voices and steps of her 
friends approaching, the girl made a rush for 
the door and gained the open air unmolested. 
The people, however, would not believe it 
possible that there had been such an animal 
as she described in the hut, and much less 
that it could still be there: it was merely her 
fancy, they laughingly remarked—a dream 
in short. But the woman stuck to her tale, 
and insisted upon the leopard still occupying 
the hut; and though they refused to credit 
her, not one would enter the hovel to dis- 
prove or verify the assertion by ocular de- 
monstration. It had the effect, however, of 
keeping the natives awake for the remainder 
of the night, and just as day was breaking 
they observed to their surprise, a full grown 
leopard quietly emerge from the hut in ques- 
tion, and make for the adjoining rocks ! 

The secret was now soon explained, for it 
appears that the object of the brute’s visit to 
the hut had been a dog which had taken re. 
fuge there, and which he had at once killed, 
remaining unconcernedly to feast upon the 
carcass until gorged or scared away by the 
return of day. 

A somewhat similar story is told by Dele- 
gorgue, the African traveller: ’ 

“Seeing a crowd of people of both sexes in 
earnest conversation, and gesticulating vio- 
lently,” he writes, “I went up to them to in- 


ture, thus verifying the old saying, “ Out of|quire the cause of their excitement ; but be- 


fore they bad time to reply Inoticed, extended 
on the ground and attached by the four legs 
to a stout pole, a long and slender panther, 
over the ‘head of which was thrown a our- 
gobo. She was quite dead; the blood still 


the coppice and grassy openings in quest of|flowed from numerous wounds. This is what 


I learned : 

“The preceding night, between eleven and 
twelve, when every one slept, three living 
beings reposed in a cabin, wherein was a half- 
extinguished fire. A woman and a child oc- 


staring at me between the forked branches of|cupied the inner end of the left side of the 


building; a dog the outer end to the right. 
The panther, who incessantly prowls about 
during the night, had from a distance scented 
the dog, and, creeping forward on her belly, 
placed her nose to the aperture; up to this 


ar vein, and, as a consequence, few ani-' grass, taking care to retreat at the same time.| time there had been no noise. For an instant 


the beast hesitated ; but the victim is so near. 
The door gives way—the dog barks, and is 
immediately torn to pieces. 

“ At the cries of the woman, who could not 
escape by the door, except by passing the dog 
and the panther. whose claws and fangs con- 
stantly opposed her, a number of armed men 
ran to the spot—and see the singular expedi- 
ent they had recourse to. The door is closed 
and securely fastened. Four men pass their 
ourkondas through interstices in the door, the 
points of their weapons crossing in like mun- 
ner as bayonets, and thus preventing the 
savage animal from either lifting up or open- 
ing it. These men remain without, each 
holding a second assegai in his right hand in 
readiness for any emergency. At the same 
time a hole, ten to twelve inches in diameter, 
is made on a level with the ground, at the 
upper end of the cabin, to facilitate which 
operation fires were lighted round about the 
latter. Presently the woman and her child 
—both half dead with fear—were drawn 
through the aperture in question, which was 
afterwards effectually closed with sticks, mats, 
&e. The dog and the panther now alone re- 
mained in the hut, where the beast was heard 
to bound repeatedly against the walls, which 
it essayed to tear down with its teeth. 

“he Amazoulous turned to advantage this 
rage of despair; a hundred, two hundred our- 
kondas were passed through the sides of the 
slightly constructed hovel, and presently their 
sharp and cutting points converged about the 
furious beast. Sometimes she tore away the 
spears with her claws, at others seized them 
with her teeth ; but a number of the weapons 
wounded her, and when frantic and roaring, 
she rushed upon the door, to which she was 
naturally attracted by the light of the fires, 
the four warriors posted there riddled the 
fore-part of her body with their assegais. 
She had already received more than a hun- 
dred wounds, without counting the loss of 
her eyes, when with a desperate bound she 
pierced herself to the heart. 

“This is not a fabulous relation; I myself 
saw the woman, the child, the panther, and 
ihe weapons used to destroy it. I have in- 
spected the bloody arena; and I have more- 
over brought away the skin and the head of 
the animal in remembrance of the event, and 
of the presence of mind of the Maputa.”— 
C. J. Andersson. 


The kangaroo vine of Australia is described 
by a writer in the Gardener’s Monthly. He 
saw one of these vines, which was almost 700 
feet in length, and measured 3 feet 9 inches 
in girth at the base. It had first enfolded in 
its deadly embrace a tree of considerable size, 
but this support bad died and disappeared, 
and nothing remained but a spiral column of 
line nearly 200 feet in height, from the sum- 
mit of which the huge climber had sent out 
its continuations in a horizontal line for more 
than 130 feet until it reached a eucalyptus 
tree. It was the opinion of our author’s guide 
that the trees which had supported it on its 
way to the eucalyptus had perished by stran- 
gulation. He named the vine “the devil’s 
corkscrew.” Around the eucalyptus the vine 
had wound in several coils, and then thrown 
out a number of stems, which were grasping 
all the trees in the neighborhood of its line of 
march.— Boston Transcript. 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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Lines suggested on hearing the language quoted : 
“We have encompassed this mountain long enough ne 
applying the same in support of that “ religious ac- 
tivity” which would often turn aside from the experi- 
ence of the faithful of past days. 


We seek new paths of wider range, 
The tried old walk is dull and strange, 
And narrow too; 
Henceforth we’l “climb some other way,” 
Cried he, as thus he spoke for pay, 
His purpose true. 


“This mountain we’ve encompassed long,’ 
Sered are its slopes, and bare; 
But passing, we shall then be strong, 
New conquests we may share. 


A stately pile of names, I trow ; 
Whose thoughts should be re-cast— 
Of maxims not accepted now— 
Of men, and manners, past. 


We would not gain its time-worn height, 
We seek the worldly-wise ; 

The things which fill the ear and sight 
Are those to which we rise. 


Why stand in patience all the day 
These waiting children near, 

The Master Guide to show the way, 
To us the path is clear. 


Come, let us pass these pilgrims by 
They linger much too long, 

And broader, smoother ways we'l try ; 
Our work shall be our song. 


An open road now lies before, 
Your eyes upon it cast; 

Look not for help to ‘yonder shore,’ 
By clinging to the past.” 


“Oh! ponder well,” a voice is heard 
Above the moving throng, 

“ And wait thou for the Shepherd’s word, 
Dwell by Jerusalem long. 


Look well, and watch His guiding Hand, 
As He may point, so we 

Should follow near at His command, 
In Israel’s liberty.” 


The good man’s voice, although it fell 
Like burning words of flame, 

And hearts e’en there were made to swell 
And think upon His name! 


Yet few were found to tarry long, 
Active to do, not bear; 

So many things to right, that wrong 
Receivy’d but little care. 


So much there was to urge for Him, 
So many things to plead, : 

The danger was, the heart’s great sin, 
Its own most potent need, 


Might be pass’d by, and in the flame 
Of its own kindling bring 

A night of darkness, and of shame, 
A bitter, poignant sting. 


Ah, better far were all to raise 
Their eyes to God in fear— 

That we would give Him all the praise 
And feel Him to be near, 


Then careful that our steps should mark 
His image, not our own ; 

The inward ear, inclined to hark, 
True counsel would be known. 


And faith would glow with warmer light, 
More would our actions spring 

From love to God, whose ways are right, 
Our Bishop, and our King. 


Selected. 
HUMILITY. 


Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 

That grows in Paradise, and the first that died, 
Has rarely flourished since in mortal soil. 

It is so frail, so delicate a thing 

’Tis gone if it but look upon itself: 

And she who yentures to believe it hers, 
Proves by that single thought she has it not. 


‘| eregations aggregating perhaps one thous 
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A Southern Visit. 

+ (Concluded from page 252.) 
The colored people in the seaboard § 
States, so far as our observation and the 
formation we received enabled us to ju 
are principally Methodists and Baptist 
their profession of religion. In Virginia, 
those parts of North Carolina north of 
Roanoke river, the Baptists predominate, 
in most other portions of the South the M 
odists are the more numerous body. T 
were comparatively few Presbyterians ¢ 
Episcopalians in the parts we visited ; an¢ 
many cases these met with their white bret . 
of the same persuasion for religious wors 
The colored Baptists and Methodists alm 
universally had their own independent ¢ 
eregations. We were told that the effort 
the Roman Catholics to make converts am 
these people to their form of doctrine 
church government had met with but | 
success. 
In Richmond, Va., the colored Baptists 
largely in the majority, having several 
gregations with about fourteen thousand m 
bers; while there are but two Methodist 


persons connected with them. Jn for 
times this was the great slave mart of 
section of the country, whither the slaves 
tined to be sold were sent from the surrot 
ing districts, and from those parts of Virg 
and North Carolina whose steamers Cony 
ed to this port. It was to the colored pé 
in those days, an object of dread, and 
place where in their estimation “ Satan’ 
is.’ We were introduced to a very res 
able looking, but dark-skinned colored 
who was or bad been a Police Magist 
who had purchased for some purpose 
building formerly occupied as a slave-pl 
for those kept for sale. He told us thé 
had removed from it 2500 lbs. of irons W 
had been used, a8 we understood, for 8 
keeping the slaves deposited there. Thos 
have not had such an experience, can 8¢ 
ly realize the comfort and relief to our §] 
which was felt in passing through the Se 
from the remembrance that slavery was 
ished, and that all were now free to a 
those blessings which were within the I 
of their abilities, as limited by their surr¢ 
ings and the designs of an overruling E 
dence. ; 

As might have been expected, there is! 
culture and refinement among those 0 
African race living in the large cities, 
in more rural places, where they are = 
constantly brought into contact with edu 
people, and where the character of their 
is more severe and exhausting. 
larger proportion of the people gatheret 
membership with the different religio 
cieties, than we had anticipated. He 
was with them in this respect, in the da 
slavery, we did not learn, Since the el 
the war the Colored Methodist Church ¢ 
North, which under the title of African J 
odist Episcopal, has been in existem 
many years as a distinct body, has ext 
its branches in the South with great ra 
This has undoubtedly arisen, in part 
the feeling before referred to; which I 
emancipated slaves to look with a fay 
eye upon everything of Northern origin 
association now embraces more than « 
members, a large portion of whom reé 
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otter ieeenemenimntenteniamentemmmeniommnenndateniamnsentimmsenlltaamidemmnantiaenteteemeetemmtetetedeiantatadmeeanmmnimmmmmmeeeee! 


outh ; and it appears to be still steadily|tions by referring it to the long-continued 
essing. effect of slavery upon his people. The effect 
e Methodist Church South has recently |of that system, he said, was to prevent the 
F its colored members as a distinct body.|development of the thinking or reasoning 


are quite numerous, but from such in-|part of our nature. 
ation as we could gather, are not increas-|working, not a thinking machine. 


The master wanted a 
But while 


vith the same rapidity as their brethren|the intellect was thus restrained, full’ scope 


p A. M. EK. Church. 


hid much ignorance, and abundant evi-|faculties. 


was given to the emotional part of the mental 
He thought those manifestations 


} of the outward and imperfect ideas of|of excitability would gradually disappear, as 
ous truths which exist among the south-|education increased among his people. 


egroes, it was very satisfactory to find 
ny neighborhoods, a class of old people 
pvidently had the “root” of the matter 
n them, who had lIcarned to place their 
in an Heavenly Father, were looking up 
m for help and comfort, and were strug- 


ife, looking forward to an eternal in- 
nce with the saints in light, as the crown 
ufilment of their hopes and desires. It 
uly refreshing to meet with such. One 
oman of ninety said she had been more 
seventy years a member of the church, 
ne intended “to fight it out to the end.” 
ner, a good-looking old colored woman 
Imington, N. C., we saw standing inside 
2 door of a poor cottage, through the 
s and rotten places in the weather-board- 
* which, the air circulated freely. Her 
daughter, a girl of 16, was lying a 
p within. On hearing this, a bystander 
ked, ‘“‘what a pity.” She replied, that 
ng is a pity that the Lord orders. She 
een industrious when able to work, but 
i been weukened by disease, she had 
o rely on save an allowance of one dol- 
month from the public funds, and such 
assistance as she received from other 
s. Yet she appeared to have undoubt- 
ith that the Lord would take care to 
y her bodily wants, since He had pro- 
meat and drink to His servants. Such 
as belong to those poor as to this world, 
»m the Apostle speaks, who are yet “rich 
ft, and heirs of the kingdom of Heaven.” 
ong these people, as among many other 
sors of the Christian religion, too much 
tance is attached, and too much promi- 
given, to outward acts of a devotional 
ter, such as public preaching, praying 
Hnging; and the attention is too little 


» worship; and the necessity of waiting 
he Lord for the extension of His help, 

ble any one rightly to perform such 
1 services. Hence, in their religious 
gs, no time is allowed, in a general 
or silent retirement of spirit; but there 
nstant succession of vocal exercises. If 
ad of any one is seriously impressed by 
ing that has been said, there is danger 
1e impression will be effaced or weak- 
y the unremitting flow of other things 
icontinually engage the attention. 

2 of the more uneducated and impulsive 
ers indulge in a vehemence of manner, 
ess of tone, and a violence of gesture 
would be startling and repulsive to a 
ultivated audience; but which elicit 
hetic responses from some of their 
8, who have not yet learned to distin- 
»etween that warmth and earnestness 
s of the Lord’s preparing, and that fire 


inisters, who stood high in their church 
ation, apologized for such demonstra- 


comes from the heat of man’s own. 
One of their older and more experi-/more plainly than has generally been done, 


We thought there was some truth in his 
theory, yet we were not without fears of 
danger to our colored brethren from another 
quarter. They are earnestly seeking to pro- 
mote the education of their race ; and, in con- 
nexion with this, the importance of having 


on through the difficulties and trials of|their preachers well instructed in literature 


is strongly urged. If these come to depend 
on what they have thus learned, to qualify 
them for ministering to the people ; and cease 
to look earnestly and continually to the Lord 
alone for ability, authority and power; they 
will degenerate from preachers of the Gospel 
into mere moral lecturers. Though they may 
still be of some use as instructors and educa- 
tors of their people, they will be unable to 
“stir up the pure mind,’ to awaken their 
hearers from the sleep of sin, and to lead them 
to that Saviour who is able to carry forward 
in them the great work of redemption. In- 
stead of an earnest though ignorant ministry, 
the colored churches may have one educated, 
but cold and inefficient. It is greatly to be 
desired that the leaders of the people should 
imitate the example of the Apostle Paul, who 
was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, well 
instructed in the law, and evidently a man of 
much information; yet he declared to the 
Corinthians that his speech and his preach- 
ing was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but inthe demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, and he adds this weighty rea- 
son—* that your faith might not stand in the 
wisdom of men but in the power of God.” 


ee 
For “The Friend.” 


Bearing the Cross in Plainness of Dress, 

As excellent articles have appeared in “The 
Friend,” from time to time, relative to our 
testimony to bearing the cross in plainness 
of dress, &., the writer of the following has 


to the inward and spiritual nature of/|felt some hesitation about sending it for in. 


sertion therein, at the risk, as it was feared, 
of wearying the readers of that valuable jour- 
nal with too much upon the one theme; yet 
should the editors deem it suitable, would de- 
sire it might have a place in their columns. 
In this day of liberty, of the treading down 
of the “ minor testimonies” of our religious 
Society, as some of them are called, in sup- 
port of which so many of our faithful, self: 
denying, cross-bearing early Friends endured 
bitter persecutions, reasons having but little 
point or weight, are often advanced in de- 
fence of departures in various ways from that 
Christian consistency, that humble though 
dignified simplicity which we believe the 
truth would ever leadinto. The ideas of some 
among us as to what constitutes a consistent 
Friend's plain dress, seem so vague and in- 
definite that it would appear as though they 
had really not understood on what ground 
such had been restrained in it. And it has 
been thought desirable to hold the subject up 


and at a stand-point from which, apparently, 
it is not often regarded : hoping the bringing 


of some few particulars into view which seem 
needful, to illustrate the subject more clearly, 
may not be deemed derogatory to the dignity 
of this religious journal. 

It has often been cause of surprise to hear 
sensible, thoughtful men, query,—when com- 
paring the straight-collared coat worn by the 
truly plain Friend, with the fashionable coat 
of the world,—“ why a rolling collar should 
be any gayer than a straight one;”’ as we 
certainly all know, that in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term it is not any gayer. For 
in fact, for many, many years, the term has 
rarely applied to the dress of a man; not at 
all we would say, to that of a man of refined 
taste. It is a very long period since it has 
been fashionable for men to dress gay. In 
olden time the term was applicable, when 
they wore high colors, ruffles, embroidery, &. 
Where, then, is the objection to the coat? 
Simply that it is fashionable. Little change 
in cut or style, as man’s dress admits of com- 
pared with that of woman, still the fashion 
thereof does change from year to year. Some 
trifling alteration is got up for fashion’s sake, 
not always very marked at first, yet sufficient 
from time to time to make the dress of to-day 
look old, odd, outré in the eyes of the world, 
a year or two hence. A young friend of the 
writer’s who would not be considered a very 
fashionable man, cast aside several good arti- 
cles of clothing a few months since, solely be- 
cause the cut was not quite according to the 
present mode. 

While the costliness, the waste of precious 
time, the pride and vanity engendered by in- 
dulging in adorning the poor body, practised 
more especially by the female sex, is felt to 
be a snare, calculated, even from its seeming 
harmlessness, to lead the heart astray from 
our blessed, only safe Guide, and from all that 
is truly worth living for; yet the being led 
captive in any degree by the debasing slavery 
of ever-changing fashion must, we think, be 
deemed equally or more derogatory to the 
character of a dignified, cross-bearing Chris- 
tian—which is the character of a Christian 
Quaker. The mere love or admiration for 
pretty things, may lead to an unprofitable in- 
dulgence in vain decoration; yet in this, of 
itself, there is nothing disgusting, while fash- 
ion often becomes truly so. Behold the de- 
forming costume of the women of to-day— 
almost without exception from the head to 
the feet. And the dress-coats worn by the 
men, are they not all fashionable excepting 
the “ plain coat” of Friends? Assuredly they 
are. Yet there are men holding conspicuous 
positions in our Society, some in the station 
of ministers of the gospel, who dress so en- 
tirely like the fashionable men of the world 
that they cannot be distinguished from them. 
And these would probably tell us, as a young 
man was heard to say, that they gave their 
tailor no directions to make them a fashion- 
able coat. No; there would be no need of 
this, as he would not think of making such a 
coat otherwise than fashionable. And the 
wearer, would he be willing to keep to the 
same cut, even for a few years? We think 
not, nor to the bat of the time ; as the changes 
would soon be sufficient to make him look 
like nobody else ; and with his views it is not 
probable he would deem this required of him. 
In all essentials therefore, that make the well 
dressed gentleman, he follows the fashion ; 
and to say he cares not for it, is deceiving 
himself—is a mistake which cannot be be- 
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lieved: One excuse we have heard given for| bending his head with its silvered locks, his For “thea 


adopting this dress, is that it admits of wear-| meek but bright face with tearful eyes, lighted 
ing coarser, more durable cloth ; and the felt/up with a sweet smile, he finished his recital 
hat which is less expensive, as well as more|by adding, in reference to the altered coat, 
comfortable, and will bear more abuse. And|“I knew it would bea botch, but what differ- 
why does it admit these? Simply because] ence could this make when with the sacrifice 
these articles have become fashionable. came lasting peace of mind!” Thus one act 
And will not the coat and hat of plain|of obedience to a seeming needless demand 
Friends admit these as well? Few of us but|leading to another, he afterwards became a 
know of Friends who are conscientiously re-| valuable minister of the gospel, a pillar in the 
strained from wearing fine cloth, and who|church militant to go no more out, whence 
wear a Friend’s hat of felt because it is inex-|many years since his purified spirit passed 
pensive and more serviceable. We cannot|away, we reverently believe, to the Church 
wonder should our young women argue, that] triumphant, henceforth no more to bear the 
if it is right for our ministers to follow the;cross, but evermore to wear the crown. If 
fashions, it cannot be wrong for them to follow|then such as he with the hosts in the Lamb's 
their example. The mere fact that women’s|army that have gone before, never dare ques- 
dress admits of greater extremes in cut and|tion that the bearing of this cross was ordered 
gaiety does not in the least alter the case ; as|of the Lord as a badge of discipleship in His 
the yielding at all to its sinful and tyrannical|name who laid down his life for our sakes, 
sway, is the wrong step which may lead on to} how is it that some in the present day, can 
any extreme that temptation may present,|be required, as they profess, to bear their tes- 
needing no other excuse therefor than the|timony against it? Does our Great High 
having such examples. And witnessing as| Priest, our merciful Saviour, work by con- 
we now daily do the humiliating length to|traries in the hearts of his servants? Thus 
which fashion has led her votaries, so that| placing stumbling blocks in the way of many 
even the public papers speak of it as, degrad-|of his poor, weak, yet seeking children? So 
ing, disreputable, truly it would seem there|that they are led into a labyrinth as it were, 
never could have been a time when those} where if they look at all upon such guides, it 
among us who are set as examples to the/is hard to find where the sate path lies. 
flock, whether parents or others, needed more (To be concluded.) 
watchfulness and care to restrain and guide 
them aright; and to watch over themselves Africa Crossed.—The crowning achievement 
as well, that they touch not, taste not, handle|in African-exploration has been accomplished. 
not the unclean thing. Some it would appear| Lieutenant Cameron left Lake Tanganyika 
are so deluded—surely it is a delusion—as to|last May, to explore the river Lualaba, and 
imagine it is required of them to throw off|finish the great work of interior discovery 
the dress of Friends as a testimony against|that Livingstone and Beke, and so many 
our Society having made too much of “plain-|others began. He travelled westward, be- 
ness of apparel.” It would seem, though this|tween the fifth and eighth degrees of latitude 
can hardly be believed, that such persons must|south, far north of Livingstone’s route, and 
be very ignorant of the suffering, the deep] that of Silva Porto and the Pombeiros; and 
conflict of spirit passed through on this ac-|through a wilderness no white foot ever trod 
count, not only by our early Friends, but by| before, and among tribes supposed:to be can- 
so very many in this latter day, before the|nibals; and survived malaria and hostility, 
mind was sufficiently humbled to become con-|and reached St. Paul de Loanda, November 
vinced that such a little thing, such a small|19th, with fall proof that the Lualaba is the 
cross, could be required of them. But trifling}Congo. And now we know that a great river 
as at first it often appears, the event generally|crosses the continent eight hundred miles 
proves it to be far from asmall cross to them.| south of Cape Palmas. All the great ques- 
How many cases in point might be cited by| tions we have to solve in this region, depend 
many of us. One of particular interest to the|on this and are comparatively slight, and are 
writer may perhaps be given. While con-|being studied by Stanley and Schweinfarth. 
versing on this subject some years ago with|Cameron has done what Livingstone failed 
a very aged Friend, one of the gifted and|to do; has crossed from sea to sea, near to the 
faithful servants of the Lord, he referred to} Equator; has found the natives tractable and 
his own experience when a young man; to|anxious for trade ; has found their country to 
the deep trial, the great conflict he had to|be rich, and learned that a richer lies north, 
pass through, when first he felt it required of|near the Equator—a country that is more 
him to change the coat he had been accus-| populous and better organized, and will yield 
tomed to wear, for a Friend’s plain coat; say-| more profit to energy. 
ing he believed he would have been willing] We cannot tell all that Cameron learned— 
to lay down his natural life rather than sub-|only what he did. He has opened a lane 
mit. But when at last enabled so far to yield| through the very heart of the continent, that 
his will, as firmly to resolve his next new/|will create trade and introduce civilization 
coat should be a plain one—feeling he couldjand Christianity with commerce. Dr. Rohlf, 
not well afford to cast aside the one he then| now lecturing in the United States, said in 
wore—for some time he experienced peace of| December, that this is the greatest African 
mind. This however did not long continue,|achievement on record; and that though its 
ere the conflict of spirit was renewed; during] details may not be published before July, its 
which he was brought to feel he dare not de-| facts will be appreciated at once. It opens a 
fer taking up this cross until his own time; but|passage and shows that it can be enlarged ; 
must humble himself to go to the tailor, and|shows that the interior natives are hungry for 
have his present coat altered into a Friend’s|‘ white man fash,” and will accordingly excite 
coat. Never I believe can be forgotten that|/other explorers to go south of the great 
deeply interesting and touching little scene|desert, beyond Fez that he visited, and found 
in the chamber of the dear venerable patri-|to be a city of 80,000 inhabitants, with two 
arch, as, while sitting in his “old arm chair,”| great mosques.——Liberia Advocate. 


'‘ 


A Timely Caution. 

This is probably a season of the year 
we witness more of our fellow creatures 
called from works to rewards than | 
others, and as such we might suppose y 
occasion serious thoughtfulness on every 
mind whether the pale-faced messenger mf 
not enter our abode with the command “ 
an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
est be no longer steward ;” but when w 
called upon to pay our last respects te 
departed friend or neighbor, how mou! 
to behold the lightness of many who are 
gregated on the occasion. At the same t 
believe few of such but might be more re; 
impressed with the solemn truths of thet 
lasting gospel than at other opportuni 
and probably not a few attend on such 
sions who seldom go to a place of wor 
For this reason, [ think, it would be we 
ministers of our religious Society particu 
to consider well the purport of what they 
municate at such times. I have beer 
pressed with thoughts on this subject wl 
have heard much said in commendation ¢ 
individual who is about to be committ 
the silent grave, when most likely n 
every one of the company have knowt 
or her in life, and have formed their 
opinion upon their character, which 
not be changed by what might be said 
by a minister, but on the contrary, 1 
lessen their confidence in divine inspir 
A person’s knowledge of another, derivec 
seeing them in social circles or in me 
may be very different from that of those 
see them in their every day cares th 
life, and it requires great care that née 
be done that would in any way lowe 
standard of such a ministry as is proj 
amongst us. That this may be upheld 
primitive purity is the sincere desire ¢ 
writer. 


A Turtle Pen.—One of the sights th 
rests the attention of summer touri 
Pleasure bay is a turtle-pen where thé 
nary terrapin are hatched and grown f 
New York market. The pen is a larg 
closure, two-thirds of which is under 
and the rest issandy beach. It now co 
about 7,000 turtles, and in the sand ar 
estimated to number 30,000. A sile 
proach on a sunshiny day is rewardet 
ludicrous spectacle. They lie so thick 
white sand that only a little uncovereé 
is left. Undisturbed they seem almos 
less, but the slightest noise frightens 
Then they start for the water and tun 
with a succession of splashes, but soon 
to land again. They lay their eggs’ 
sand, where the heat of the sun suf 
hatch them. The young turtles are re 
to a smaller pen as soon as they are 
their shells, and a pool provides for tk 
requisite water. Netting is drawn oy 
pen as a protection against cats, W 
young turtle suited to their taste. © 
baffled may often be seen sitting on t 
of the enclosure, looking longingl; 
upon the unattainable delicacy. The 
when half grown, are transferred to tl 
pen. ‘Their food is live fish, which 
into the water in large numbers. 
tles grow slowly, and attain a size ¢ 
ten inches long by seven wide. 
are sent alive to he New York mark 
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into the popular soup and steaks. To 
palates they are not distinguishable 
he larger Key West turtles. The pro- 
realizes for them from $12 to $18 a 
— Trade Journal. 


For “The Friend.” 
cefches of some of our early Friends; in which 
be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 

their reasons for maintaining them. 

(Continued from page 242.) 

ic Penington, in one of his articles 
erning the true Church and Ministry 
the Gospel, and the maintenance there- 
uts forth the following question, with 
wer, 

iestion.— What is the maintenance of 
inisters of Christ, or what is to be the 
‘nance of the true ministers under the 
? 


er.—Christ, who hath sent them forth 
ister in his name, hath provided for 
and they that are his true ministers, 
isfied with what he provideth for them. 
- 9,10. (‘Provide neither gold, nor 
nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for 
urney, neither two coats, neither shoes, 
staves ; for the workman is worthy of 
t,’) being careful not to make the gos- 
ich is to be an inward blessing, out- 
chargeable to any. The mind of the 
nisters is about the service of Christ; 
y may be faithful to him, gather souls 
feed them with the bread of life from 
ot what they shall have from men for 
& for such covet no man’s gold or 
Cc. 


ollowing are extracts, taken from the 
and epistles of London Yearly Meet- 
ting to our Christian Doctrine in re- 
the ministry : 
a very early period of the Christian 
a gradual declension crept in, and the 
8 it is in Jesus, was obscured by the 
devicesof men. Human wisdom and 
power grievously interfered in spirit- 
gs; a longand dark night of apostacy 
but, in the mercy of God, light and 
ain broke forth, and we believe that 
to our predecessors a further insight 
| corruptions that had so long reigned 
he professors of the Christian name, 
been given to any who had gone be- 
m in the great work of reformation. 
nshining of this light, they saw that 
istry of the gospel of peace and salva- 
ough our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
s a gift from God himself, that the 
orth of the good Shepherd is to be 
or, from one time to another, iv the 
of this sacred office, and that it ought 
fake place under the renewing of the 
ost, and in the ability which God 
' We thankfally believe that from the 
e of our Society, the Lord has been 
o bestow this gift upon servants and 
dmaidens without respect of persons. 
‘* That which is uttered under the 
ion already set forth, will be de- 
the humiliation of the creature; it 
ietimes be only in a few sentences ; 
‘holy care prevails, to move only un- 
lleadings of the Spirit of Truth, un- 
by the activity and affection of the 
an, it will contribute to the edifica- 
1¢ body in love. 1842.” 


v | 


“A living rightly authorized ministry has 
ever been a blessing to the church. Our views 
on the nature and source of gospel ministry 
have undergone no change. It is the preroga- 
tive of Christ Jesus, our Lord, to choose and 
to put forth his own ministers. A clear appre- 
hension of Scriptural doctrine, or a heart en- 
larged in love to others, are not of themselves 
sufficient for this work. Whatever may be 
the talents or Scriptural knowledge of any, 
unless there be a distinct call to the ministry, 
our Society cannot acknowledge it: and ex- 
cept there be a sense of the renewed putting 
forth and quickening influence of the Holy 
Spirit, we believe it to be utterly unsafe to 
move in this office. O! that our dear friends 
who may be young in the ministry, may take 
heed to their steps, and keep apart from every 
thing that would draw them from their own 
exercises ; and that they may be preserved in 
such a lowly, teachable mind, as to avail 
themselves of the counsel and encouragement 
of their more experienced friends. May the 
diffident and fearful, those who go trembling 
on their way, bestrengthened and encouraged; 
and may all, both elder and younger, be con- 
cerned to minister only in the ability which 
God giveth.” 

From “The Ancient Testimony of the re 
ligious Society of Friends” the following ex- 
tracts are taken: 

“The apostle Paul, in speaking of bis min- 
istry, declares, ‘I neither received it from 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ ;’ that the exercise of it 
was ‘not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ;’ 
and that his speech and his preaching was 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; 
that the faith of his hearers might not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.’ We believe that the experience of 
every true minister of Christ will correspond 
with that of the apostle; and therefore, our 
religious Society, from its first rise, has borne 
a constant and faithful testimony against a 
man-made and hireling ministry, which de- 
rives its authority and qualification from hu- 
man learning and ordination, which does not 
recognize a direct divine call to this solemn 
work, nor acknowledge its dependence for the 
performance of it, upon the renewed motions 
and assistance of the Holy Spirit, vouchsafed 
on every occasion, and which receives pay for 
preaching. 

“We apprehend, that the selection of one 
man to speak to an assembly, who is always 
to perform that service at the stated times 
of meeting, whether divinely called to it and 
assisted, or not; to the exclusion of all others, 
whatever may be their religious exercises or 
apprehended duty, is an unauthorized assump- 
tion of power, greatly prejudicial to the wel- 
fare of the church, and a direct interference 
with the divine prerogative of Christ, whose 
right it is to dispense his gifts to whom He 
will; as saith the apostle, ‘to one is given, by 
the Spirit, the word of wisdom; to another 
the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ; 
to another faith ; to another the gifts of’ heal- 
ing; to another the working of miracles ; to 


cise of it is to be without money and without 
price, agreeably to the command of our Lord, 
‘freely ye have received, freely give.’ ” 

It appears that John Audland and Francis 
Howgil, who were both preachers among the 
Independents, but whose hearts had been 
reached unto by the power and religious 
fervor of the preaching of George Fox, and 
had joined the Society of Friends, after be- 
coming ministers of the Gospel, felt it their 
duty to return the money they had formerly 
received for preaching, which they did. 


(To be continued.) 


Selected for “The Friend. 
Extracts from Letters of William Grover, 

It is, indeed, a nice thing, and reqnires a 
portion of Best Wisdom, to know how to 
move along in temporal concerns. ‘To be 
suitably alive to the useful discharge of our 
duty as to temporal matters, and yet to have 
the mind so detached from them, as to have, 
“the one thing needful,” perpetually before 
us, is a most desirable attainment. Uncer- 
tainty is so stamped on all visible enjoy- 
ments, that we had need, indeed, to be so- 
licitous to have our minds established on 
something beyond them all. 

1822. 10th mo. 25th. I know, dear friend, 
that human nature is liable to be much tossed, 
and tried, and perplexed, sometimes with 
looking back, and sometimes with looking 
forward, but our safety, I think, very much 
lies in seeking after quietness and resigna- 
tion, faithfully and in simplicity endeavoring, 
in our outward employments, to discharge 
the duty of one day at a time, without being 
over anxious; but quietly trusting in the 
Lord, for ability to get through the duty of 
one day after another, as they come in suc- 
cession ; because He knows exactly our situa- 
tions and circumstances; and how availingly 
to pity us and to care for us in all our tempta- 
tions and besetments ; so that there is great 
advantage indeed in quietly looking to Him 
for succor. Be sure, do not look for or desire 
great things, either inwardly or outwardly ; 
but desire above all things to be kept in hu- 
mility and fear, that so thy steppings may 
be safe and sure; in them is sweet preserva- 
tion. I believe this is the state in which we 
are at times favored to see a little light upon 
our path ; and I desire thee to be thankful for 
every degree of true light, be it ever so small; 
for we have nothing truly good at our own 
command. 

I sincerely question, whether there be any 
way in which we more acceptably serve our 
Father in Heaven, than when, in the trans- 
actions of our outward affairs, we are pre- 
served in meckness, quietness, and self-denial, 
with our eye and desire to Him for guidance, 
limitation, and protection. 

A Roman Tunnel in Algiers.—Several civil 
engineers, engaged with the surveys for a 
water conduit from Touja to Bougie, have 
made a very interesting and important dis- 
covery. A mountain which was situated in 
the proposed line of the conduit was to be 
tunnelled for a length of 500 yards; and in 
searching for the most suitable place the en- 


another prophecy; to another discerning of|gineers discovered an ancient tunnel 6 feet 8 


spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues ; 
to another the interpretation of tongues: But 
all these worketh that one and self-same 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He 
will” * * * The gift being free, the exer- 


inches in height, and 19 feet 7 inches in cir- 
cumference. It is supposed that this is the 
same tunnel mentioned in an epigraph found 
at Lambeoc, according to which the tunnel 
was built in the reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
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plans being proposed by a veteran of the Third 
Legion, named Nonius Datus. Finding works 
like this after a time of 2,000 years, we can- 
not but be greatly astonished at the power, 
energy, and genius of a nation which pro- 
duced, with the limited means available at 
those times, such gigantic structures.—Stwm- 
mer’s Ingenieur. 


The Lord God opened to me by His invisi- 
ble power, how every man was enlightened 
by the Divine Light of Christ. I saw it shine 
through all, and that they that believed in it 
came out of condemnation to the light of life, 
and became the children of it, but they that 
hated it, and did not believe in it, were con- 
demned by it, though they made a profession 
of Christ.— George Fox. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrian.—The Bank of England has reduced its 
rate of discount to 34 per cent. 

After an animated debate in the House of Commons 
the royal titles bill, making Queen Victoria Empress 
of India, passed its third reading. The vote was 209 
for the bill and 184 against it. One of the members 
for the metropolis gave notice that in the event of the 
Queen’s title bill receiving the assent of both Houses 
of Parliament he would move for an address to the 
Qneen praying for her non-assumption of the title 
“Empress of India.” 

The Serapis, with the Prince of Wales and suite on 
board, arrived at Suez on the 25th. The Prince of 
Wales, accompanied by M. de Lesseps and several 
Egyptian dignitaries, started by rail for Cairo. 

Thirty years ago there were but 551 newspapers 
issued in Great Britain. Of these 14 were dailies. 
Now there are 1642. Of these, England publishes 1276; 
Scotland, 152; Ireland, 138; Wales, 57, and the Isles 
19. There are 98 daily newspapers in England, 10 in 
Scotland, 19 in Ireland and 2 in Wales. 

The product of British pig iron is said to be declin- 
ing. The amount made in 1872 was 6.741,929 tons, 
which in 1874 had fallen to 5,991,408 tons. 

There were in England last year 79 women and 10 
men who had attained the age of one hundred years or 
more. 

Queen Victoria left England the 27th ult., for a tour 
on the continent. She will be accompanied by the 
Earl of Derby, Secretary of State. 

London, 3d mo. 27th.—Consols 94 3-16. U.S. sixes, 
1865, 1054. 

Liverpool.—Middling upkands cotton, 6 9-16d.; Or- 
leans, 6 13-16d. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies the motion to 
abolish the state of siege in Paris was carried without 
discussion. A motion to inqnire into the election of 
Man, the clericalist deputy, by undue interference on 
the part of the clergy, was carried by a vote of 309 
yeas to 170 nays. 

The Chamber of Deputies has annulled the election 
of Haentjens (Bonapartist) by a vote of 288 to 168. 

Discussion has developed the fact that there is a very 

small majority in favor of amnesty in the French 
Jhamber of Deputies, and that a motion will likely 
prevail leaving the whole matter in the hands of the 
Government. The Left have decided to support the 
Ministry at present. 

The new Italian Ministry has been definitely formed 
as follows: Depretis, President of the Council and Min- 
ister of Finance; Nicatera, Minister of Interior; Cap- 
pino, Minister of Instruction; Mancini, Minister of 
Justice; Zanardelli, Minister of Public Works; Mele- 
gari, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Majorama, Minister 
of Commerce; Mezzacapo, Minister of War; Brin, 
Minister of Marine. 

The eruption of Vesuvius continues with unabated 
vigor. No lava has yet appeared, 

The Vatican has protested against the section of the 
new Spanish Constitution sanctioning religious tolera- 
tion. A vigorous reply from Alfonso’s Government is 
expected. 

The Moscow “ Gazette” says that on the 6th of 2d 
month a troop of wolves attacked, near Moscow, a num- 
ber of persons travelling on sledges. One person only 
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succeeded in making his escape, owing to the swiftness 
of a horse; twenty-three persons were torn to pieces. 

The Servian Minister of Foreign Affairs in an inter- 
view with Prince Werde, the Diplomatic agent.of Aus- 
tria at Belgrade, informs that official that Servia has 
no intention of subjecting herself to collective proceed- 
ings of the Great Powers by attacking Turkey or im- 
peding pacification. 

The Bavarian Government, with a view to putting a 
stop to the practice of duelling, has decided that when 
one of the combatants is killed he shall be considered 
to have committed suicide, and therefore denied the 
privileges of burial. In conformity with this decision, 
the body of a Bavarian Count, killed in a duel with an 
officer, has been handed over to one of the Munich 
hospitals for dissection. 

Servia has purchased in Berlin 60,000 Chassepot 
rifles which were captured from the French in the late 
war. The Austrian government will watch the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia to prevent the conveyance of these 
rifles to their destination. 

The recent sugar crop of Cuba is estimated at 1,000,- 
000 boxes, valued at $30,000,000 less than last year’s 
crop. 

Advices from Mexico report that another insurrection 
has broken out in that country. The revolutionists 
captured Jalapa on the 12th ult. The railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is in the hands of the 
rebels, but they permit trains to pass. 

The yellow fever is alarmingly fatal in Rio Janeiro, 
Brazil, 536 deaths of that disease having occurred in 
fifteen days. 

A charge of treason against Count Von Arnim has 
been preferred by the High Court of Berlin. 

By the destruction of dykes in Holland hundreds of 
houses, roads and a railroad bridge have been swept 
away. 

A papal brief denounces liberty of worship in Spain 
as leading to the persecution of Catholicism and load- 
ing the State with a great crime. 

The Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil, and his Queen, 
left Rio Janeiro the 26th ult., in the steamer Herclius, 
for a visit to the United States. 

The emigrant ship Strathmore, bound from London 
for New Zealand, struck the rocks among the Crozet 
Group of Islauda in the South Pacific, and became a 
total wreck. Forty-four persons were drowned, The 
survivors sayed themselves upon the rocks, where they 
subsisted upon sea-birds and their eggs, until they were 
rescued. 

Unrrep Starrs.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the U.S. Senate have made a report recommending 
that the nomination of Richard H. Dana Jr., for Min- 
ister of Great Britian be not confirmed. The report 
was placed on the calendar for future consideration. 

The Treasury Department has received a telegram 
from London giving the price of silver at 523 pence 
British standard. At this rate a dollar in U. States 
silver coin is worth only 83 2-10 cents in gold. 

Caleb P. Marsh, who fled to Canada for fear of arrest 
and punishment, has returned to Washington to give 
his testimony in the case of the Secretary of War, hav- 
ing received the assurance that he will not himself be 
prosecuted. 

The U.S. House of Representatives has passed a bill 
prohibiting officers and employees of the United States 
from contributing money to influence elections. 

The shipments of print cloths to England from Fall 
River now approximate 20,000 pieces per week. The 
manufacturers intend to raise the quantity to 30,000 


_ | pieces, about one-quarter of the weekly production. The 


value of this export will be about $60,000 per week, or 
$3,000,000 per annum. 

The number of deaths in New York in 1875, from 
all causes, was 30,709—an increase of 1,982 over the 
number reported for 1874. i 

There were 287 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
including 63 deaths of consumption and 54 inflamma- 
tion of the Iungs. Of the whole number 98 were under 
two years of age, 

Michael Edwards, of Moundsville, West Virginia, 
died the 27th ult. at the great age of one hundred and 
eight years, seven months and fifteen days. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the-quotations 
on the 27th ult. New York.—American gold, 113%. 
Superfine flour, $4.45 a $4.75; State extra, $5.15 a 
$5.35; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.00. No. 1 Milwaukie 
spring wheat, $1.88; No. 2 do., $1.28; No. 3 Chicago, 
$1.15. Oats, 46 a 52 cts. Southern yellow corn, 68 a 
69 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 13% and 13} ets. for up- 
lands and New Orleans. Superfine flour $4.25 a #4.50 ; 
extras, $4.50 a $5.25; finer brands, $5.50 a $9.00. 
Penna. red-wheat, $1.49 a $1.50; amber, $1.50 a $1.52; 
white, $1.53 a $1.58. Rye, 80 to 83 cts, New yellow 


$1.48 a $1.49 ; Maryland amber, $1.60 a $1.62. 
corn, 58 a 61 ets. 
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corn, 63 a 64 cts. Oats, 44 a 50 cts. Sales ¢ 
beef cattle at 64 a 7} cts. per lb. gross for extra 
6} cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 ets. for co 
Sheep, 5 a 7% cts. per lb. gross, and corn fed 
$12.50 a $13.75 per 100 lb. net. Chicago.— 
spring wheat, $1.14; No. 2 do., $1.03; No. 3 do, 
Barley, 58 a 60 cts. Rye, 65 cts. No. 2 mixee 
47 cts. Oats, 33 cts. Lard, 14 cts. Baltimore.- 
western red wheat, $1.42 a $1.45; Pennsylvan 


St. Louis.—No. 2 red winter 
$1.51; No. 3 do., $1.35. No. 2 mixed corn, 
No. 2 oats, 35 cts, Lard, 14 cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 

The Summer Session opens on Second-day, 
mo. Ist, 1876. 

Parents and others intending to send pupi 
Institution, are requested to make timely app 
to Bensamin W. Passmore, Sup’t., (address 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. 
Treasurer, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
Wanted, a Teacher for the Boys’ Primary § 
Westtown. A female preferred. Apply to 
Samuel Bettle, No. 149 N. Tenth St., 

Thomas P. Cope, Germantown, 

Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 N. Fifth § 

Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Girls’ Mathe 
School, to enter on her duties at the openin 
Summer Session. Application may be made t 

Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 

Susan E. Comfort, Knox S8t., German 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philac 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phila 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H, 
“Applications for the Admission of Patient 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. . ’ 


Marien, at Friends’ Meeting, Marshallton, 
Co., Pa., on Fifth-day, the 24th of Second 
Extwoop Tomuirtnson to Resecca B., dat 
Joshua and Sophia Embree. 
, at Friends’ Meeting, Pottstown, Thit 
Ist, 1876, Comuy B. SHorMAKER, of Pine Ire 
Berks Co., to Mantua L., daughter of Edwai 
of Pottstown, Penna. — 


Diep, Ist mo. 25th, 1876, at her residence, 
town, Philadelphia, JenNerr JOHNSON, in 
year, a valued member of Germantown Parti 
Frankford Monthly Meeting, for over 70 year 
meek shall increase their joy in the Lord, and 
among men shall rejoice in the Holy One o 
She possessed a “ meek and quiet spirit,” whi 
told is of great price in the sight of God. 
are the dead who die in the Lord, for they 
their labors and their works do follow them.” 
, on 2nd mo. 14th, 1876, at his re 
Kennett Township, Chester Co., Pa., Wm. H. 
son of the late Wm. Walter, in his 53d yea 
ber of Kennett Monthly Meeting. Thoug 
and unexpected, his end was peaceful ; leavin 
soling evidence that the work was cut short in 
ness, and throngh redeeming mercy his puri 
permitted to join the redeemed of all gi 
Calling his children to his bed-side, he w: 
give them suitable and impressive advice 
“ Always do right.” With great calmness 
composure he bade all an affectionate and fini 
, of heart disease, 2d mo. 21st, 1876, at 
Boarding School, MARTHA HBAcock, a 
Muncy Monthly Meeting, Pa., aged 38 years. 
we trust, received that prize which is promi 
who run with patience the race which is set b 
and who look unto Jesus, the author and 
their faith, for that counsel and strength 
alone enable them to hold out to the end ir 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRIN TE 
No. 422 Walnut Street. * 


